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LISTENING to the recording of Beethoven’s violin concerto {oppo¬ 
site page), Walter and Szigeti pay close attention. For a while Szigeti 


clutches his violin {left) and enjoys himself. Suddenly {right), clutching a bowl of 
cereal, he thinks he detects an off-pitch note. But Walter finally argues him out of it. 


RECORDING 

ARTISTS 


i Great musicians perform in a world the public never sees 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LIFE BY W. EUGENE SMITH 


The recording studio is a hushed and private world where ihe great¬ 
est of today’s musicians often create their greatest music. There, far 
away from the brightly lit atmosphere of the concert hall and opera 
stage, the musician moves through a peculiarly intimate and shirt¬ 
sleeved world, not caring how he looks but caring intensely how he 
performs. He knows that a single record, which will be played and 
judged for years to come, must represent the quintessence of his art. 
Into a few minutes’ work the artist may pour all his genius and pride. 

Today the recording studio is also a very busy world. Enticed by 


the new, cheaper and more convenient long-playing disks, the Amer¬ 
ican public is purchasing more than twice as many classical records 
as 10 years ago. More than 800 different recording companies, big 
and little, are catering to a music-minded nation. In these photo¬ 
graphs, taken in RCA-Victor and Columbia Records studios, a score 
of the world’s finest singers, conductors and instrumentalists are 
caught, acutely preoccupied, as they go through their recording ses¬ 
sions and, a fcw r minutes later, as they listen with feelings of despair, 
approval or plain exhaustion to the playbacks of their own music. 



PLAYING AND PLAYBACK: Gregor Piatigorsky, his face grim with the 
effort, makes a recording of a Brahms violoncello sonata {left), then unhap¬ 
pily listens to a movement being played back {center). At a later session 


{right) he puffs his cigaret contentedly, satisfied as he can be with the play¬ 
back. "I hate making records,” he confesses. "It puts too much stress on 
avoiding occasional wrong notes, and not enough on the over-all feeling.” 
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RECORDING ARTISTS coht.hueo 



DOROTHY KIRSTEN, glamour girl of the Met, records Puccini arias after 
first removing all her rings and bracelets, which might jingle and spoil recording. 

COMIC, COMPOSER, 
A HIGH PRIESTESS 




The technical innovations which today produce disks of magnificent fidel¬ 
ity have proved a mixed blessing to musicians. The recordings come so 
close to the sound of actual concerts that the demands performing artists 
make on themselves have become more and more exacting. Perfection 
being perceptibly nearer, the anguish of trying to achieve it grows notice¬ 
ably greater. When they report for a session, the artists first rehearse and 
work out problems of sound and timing with the engineers. Then, in the 
face of a deadline, they begin the maddening process of trying to produce 
one disk not only note-perfect but also compelling in mood and emotion. 
Wanda Landowska (right), "high priestess of the harpsichord,” has made 
as many as 24 recordings before finding one fit for release. At that, she 
comes nowhere near the all-time mark set by Conductor Arturo Tosca¬ 
nini. It took 10 years, two symphony orchestras and 26 attempts before 
he would approve his recording of Debussy’s La Mer, a 23-minute work. 
"Every recording session,” said one official, "is like a psychiatrist’s ses¬ 
sion.” To the artist there is no more tortured time of self-revelation than 
the moments when he must hear and judge his own work ( pp . 126 , 127). 


WANDA LANDOWSKA, 73, the only artist permitted to record in her own 
home, plays first book of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier aw harpsichord. Landow¬ 
ska lives in the Connecticut w oods, makes her records late at night when country¬ 
side is at its most quiet and her own mood matches the music that she plays. 


COMEDIAN AND OPERA STAR, Jimmy Durante and Helen Traubel, join 
in A Real Piano Player. Jimmy was serious during his duet with a high-brow artist. 


















BESPECTACLED Rise Stevens and Robert 
Merrill care about voice, not looks, in love duet. 


SHIRTSLEEVED Isaac Stern plays Tchai¬ 
kovsky concerto with Alexander Hilsberg. 
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RECORDING ARTISTS CONTINUED 



RUDOLF SERKIN, his hair bristling, listens with 
deep absorption to his Beethoven Emperor Concerto. 


ROBERT MERRILL, after singing the same song 
three hours, frets as he hears instrumentalist’s errors. 


EYES CLOSED and their faces masklike in 
deep reverie, Helen Traubel (left) and Herta 
Glaz (right) sit in recording booth with sound 
engineers listening to their duet from Tristan. 


PATRICE MUNSEL, tea thermos handy, curls up 
and beats time to herself in an aria from Fledermaus. 


MARIAN ANDERSON listens doubtfully to her 
Brahms Alto Rhapsody. But orchestra applauded her. 


CLAUDIO ARRAU, a deep griever, would "rather 
give 100 piano recitals than make a single record.” 


ORDEAL BY PLAYBACK 
















GEORGE SZELL, head swinging from side to side in time with music, enjoys his 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra recording of Bed rich Smetana’s gay The Moldau. 


ARTUR KODZ1NSKI seems dejected as he hears playback of Franck’s D-Minor 
Symphony , which he had just led. But when it ended lie said, "Fine! I like it.” 













